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632 Reviews of Books 

still less imperative to follow Lord Lyons to Constantinople and to 
Paris, where he continued his distinguished services until his death in 
1887. Both the general reader and the historian will find much in 
these chapters that is worthy of their attention regarding the Eastern 
Question, Proposals for Disarmament, the Franco-German War, and the 
beginning of the Third French Republic. 

David J. Hill. 

Modern Russia. By Gregor Alexinsky, Ex-Deputy of the Duma. 

Translated by Bernard Miall. (London: T. Fisher Unwin; 

New York: Charles Scribners Sons. 19 13. Pp. 361.) 

This is not a work of erudition, nor a bit of journalistic impression- 
ism, nor — intentionally, at least — a book of political propaganda. It is 
the author's desire to lay before the indubitably ill-informed Western 
public " a small encyclopaedia of Russian life in all its manifestations, 
an unpretending photograph, which seeks to produce as faithfully as 
possible the contours and colours of reality ". But one is not a Social- 
Democrat in vain — and M. Alexinsky was one of the prominent members 
of that party in the second Duma. The book is one long indictment of 
" Tsarism ". Still, as it is impossible for most Russians to discuss any 
subject, even astronomy or archaeology, without deducing arguments for 
or against the autocracy, one must take them as one finds them, and in 
this case be grateful to the author for his honest attempt " to speak 
the calm language of facts and figures and exact data" and for a 
moderation of tone not altogether usual in books of this type. 

One great merit of this book is its comprehensiveness. Within about 
350 pages M. Alexinsky has compressed an account of the physiography 
and ethnology of Russia ; the political, social, and intellectual evolution of 
the people; the industrial expansion which in the last few decades has 
proceeded with American celerity; the agrarian problem, that night- 
mare of contemporary Russia; the organization of the central and local 
government, and the traditions, methods, and spirit of the bureaucracy ; 
finance, the army, and foreign policy : the Revolution and the Reaction ; 
the national questions and the religious sects ; finally a chapter on litera- 
ture. Among the innumerable books about Russia that have appeared in 
recent years, the reviewer knows of no other that gives so many-sided 
and complete a survey within so small a compass. 

The picture of Russian life, as the author views it, is tragic in the 
extreme ; an incorrigibly despotic government, maintaining itself only by 
bayonets, yet so distrustful of its own troops that it no longer dares 
face a foreign war; finances on the verge of bankruptcy; education so 
neglected that seventy-nine per cent, of the population is still illiterate 
(p. 201) ; the industrial laboring classes suffering from wretchedly low 
wages, long hours of work, and frightfully unsanitary surroundings, yet 
virtually forbidden to organize in their own defense; the peasantry, re- 
duced to permanent pauperism, which is constantly becoming more acute 
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owing to the rapid increase of the population and the eternal "land- 
famine ". " In our days, the economic . . . life of the Russian village is 
more than melancholy. It is not life, it is the slow death of creatures 
incessantly hungry, whose starvation can only be compared to that of 
the . . . poverty-stricken masses of the East, of Persia, India and China " 
(p. 146). A prey to famine, cholera, typhoid, alcoholism, the Russian 
people are threatened with physical and moral degeneration. The failure 
of the revolution M. Alexinsky ascribes chiefly to the split between 
the Liberal bourgeoisie and the Socialist and Labor parties, which fol- 
lowed the popular victory in October, 1905. After describing with some- 
what ghastly realism Stolypin's methods of " pacification " and the season 
of disillusionment, lassitude, and despair that followed, the author con- 
cludes that by 1910 the worst of the reaction was over, the revolutionary 
forces are again gathering momentum, and "distant as yet, already 
foams the crest of that wave which will sweep us away anew" (p. 293). 
The historical parts of the book are to be used with caution; for 
instance, the author's attempt virtually to identify Russian " feudalism " 
with that of the West, following the radical and by no means generally 
accepted theories of the late M. Pavlov-Silvanski. The reader will 
scarcely fail to note some strange juggling with statistics. For example, 
on page 144 we read that the appanages of the Imperial Family include 
eighteen million acres: on page 145 they have risen to 21,300,000 acres. 
To say that the 2647 great landowners form 56.6 per cent, of the 5252 
members of the electoral colleges for the Duma is to bid defiance to 
arithmetic (p. 279). The translator 'has followed the time-honored 
custom of transliterating Russian names for English readers in a 
manner to make them pronounceable only to Frenchmen. 

R. H. Lord. 

Memoirs of Li Hung Chang. Edited by William Francis 
Mannix, with an Introduction by John W. Foster. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1913. Pp. xxvii, 
298.) 

The foundation of a successful official career in China rests, as 
everyone knows, upon literary training. While few of her modern 
statesmen have achieved distinction as authors the fact is usually ex- 
plained by the arduous nature of their duties ; Li Hung-chang's literary 
Nachlasse suggest that this sterility is rather apparent than real. In a 
country where the usual motives of justifying one's public acts or of 
acquiring literary celebrity are absent the intellectual activities of its 
best minds are displayed only in private, and the people are given no 
share in the discussion of national problems. In the case of Li, who 
seems to have been sensible of a real literary ambition, literary material 
to the amount of fifteen hundred thousand words was found at the time 
of his death in his various residences, most of it composed in brief 
intervals of leisure as a relief from official cares or to show to his 



